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“Fortune’s” Article on Christianity and the 
Economic Order 


The editors of Fortune, New York, have studied the 
pronouncement of the first Assembly of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches on The Church and the Disorder of So- 
ciety and the series of supplements to INFORMATION SERV- 
icE on Christianity and the Economic Order, and have 
supplied “connective comment” in a thoughtful article 
appearing in the December issue under the title, “The 
Churches Speak to Business.” The editors end with con- 
clusions and questions of their own, expressing the opin- 
ion that the INFORMATION SERVICE series “points to prob- 
lems that the individual can indeed do something about.” 
They add: “The Christian businessman can well raise 
questions to himself as to his inward motives, and he can 
well search for ways to make good motives effective.” It 
is also suggested that churchmen need to raise questions 
for themselves. 

The Fortune article opens with a quotation from the 
pronouncement of the Assembly of the World Council 
reading as follows: “The Christian churches should reject 
the ideologies of both communism and laissez-faire capi- 
talism, and should seek to draw men away from the false 
assumption that these extremes are the only alterna- 
tives. .. . It is the responsibility of Christians to seek new 
creative solutions which never allow either justice or free- 
dom to destroy the other.” (See INFORMATION SERVICE 
of —" 23, “The Church and the Disorder of So- 
ciety.” 

The editors of Fortune state that “in the American 
scene such statements come as a matter of general sur- 
prise.” But relatively little space is given to Amsterdam. 
It is stated that the Assembly of the World Council in- 
serted “laissez-faire” before capitalism only because of a 
plea by Charles P. Taft, who was then president of the 
Federal Council of Churches. “There was a large body 
of American delegates at Amsterdam. . . . Yet none of 
them felt happy enough about American capitalism to 
champion freedom as an economic virtue, rather than an 
economic vice. Whence this state of mind? How much 
do the churchmen really know about economics? How 
serious are these ‘conflicts’ between Christianity and capi- 
talism ?” 

“It has been the recent habit of Protestantism [in 
America] to speak of economics, when it has spoken at 
all, out of a confusion of tongues.” The INFoRMATION 
SERVICE series of supplements on Christianity and the 
Economic Order supplies “a good answer” to the ques- 
tions of the paragraph above. The series has been pre- 
pared by a committee appointed by the Department of Re- 
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search and Education. The committee has turned out, so 
Fortune counts, 100,000 words to date. It does not at- 
tempt to speak for Protestantism or even for the Depart- 
ment of Research and Education. Probably many of the 
delegates to Amsterdam had not even read the series. But 
there was available “nothing more authoritative or thor- 
ough on the subject on which they passed their resolu- 
tion.” The series is not the background of the Amster- 
dam pronouncement, but it suggests “what goes on in the 
religious mind when it confronts the business mind.” 


“Therefore it is of importance to all businessmen and 
of commanding importance to Christian businessmen.” 
Accordingly, the rest of the article “consists mostly of 
direct excerpts” from the study on Christianity and the 
Economic Order. “Apart from certain fundamentals of 
faith and morals, the Federal Council's committee has 
sought not so much to answer questions as to pose them 
in the light of Christian perspectives.” The editors of 
Fortune then give their readers a sampling, of which they 
state that ‘much of the richness of the recounting has had 
to be sacrificed. . . . It will serve mainly to give an idea of 
what intelligent churchmen are up to in economic think- 
ing.” 

In this issue of INFORMATION SeERvicE reference will 
be made only to certain of the “connective comment” by 
the editors of Fortune, not to excerpts from what has ap- 
peared in this periodical. 

“In the light of the great Christian affirmatives of love 
of God and neighbor, the report sharply denies some pre- 
vailing economic dogmas... . 

“From the ves-and-no of religious ethics spring basic 
tenets of how man shall regard his livelihood and how he 
shall organize and use it. The report does not try to ad- 
vise action in specific situations, but tries rather to give 
light to the consciences of men—and, one presumes, to 
the efforts of legislators. . . . From here on the problems 
get more controversial.” 

Fortune thinks the committee approves a “just” rather 
than a “market” price, also a “just” wage and not a “mar- 
ket” wage. 

“The report notes that there are many other motives 
operating within the businessman besides the simple de- 
sire for profit... . 

“Businessmen will have to develop new motives or the 
government will have to develop new controls.” The 
committee preparing the series is declared to be “very 
conscious of the abuses of government; at the same time 
it does not believe that businessmen and labor and con- 
sumers can be left alone to police such avarice as they 
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The authors of the series fluctuate “in the ground that 
lies between group controls and individual freedom. . . .” 

To the editors of Fortune both the Amsterdam pro- 
nouncement and the American study leave “a basic ques- 
tion unanswered.” Most of the final paragraphs of the 
article is now quoted: 

“In Amsterdam, after the World Council Assembly had 
voted its ‘Social Disorder’ report, Benjamin Mays, an 
American delegate, remarked that it contained nothing 
that challenged the individual Christian to do something 
about it. The Amsterdam resolution talked about the 
Christian conscience, but it talked to various economic 
systems, things without liver and lights, things that can- 
not be stirred to action. 

“The Federal Council report is not of the Amsterdam 
pattern. In its discussion of motives, in its emphasis on 
Christian vocation, and in its statement of such funda- 
mental verities as love and community, it points to prob- 
lems that the individual can indeed do something about. .. . 

“But perhaps the churchmen also need to raise questions 
for themselves. The World Council assumed that social 
righteousness can be legislated. The Federal Council re- 
port assumes that it can be in part. What is primary in 
life: outward righteousness? Or inward motives? Is an 
economic system the cause of men’s bad motives, or are 
bad motives the cause of the system? It has been the 
habit of some theologians of late to think of sin at such 
tines as they think of individual freedom. Is this identi- 
fication Christian ? 

“The fact that these questions are not sharply posed 
and not fully answered suggests that the problem of 
whether the state or the individual is the agent of social 
goodness (as well as of social evil) is still a matter of 
religious quandary. Furthermore the attempt of Amster- 
dam to find a middle ground between the extremes of 
communism and capitalism and the attempt of the Fed- 
eral Council report to find a middle ground between in- 
creased free enterprise and increased social control sug- 
gest that churchmen may be applying rather the law of 
compromise than the searing light of Truth. Are com- 
promises, however loving they may be, the essence of 
Christianity ? 

“There is much in the Federal Council report that the 
businessman, the labor leader, the citizen can put into 
practice now. But the individual wants to know whether 
he can take responsibility for more. Is he to make his 
economic life righteous or to vote for someone who will 
make it righteous for him?” 

Reproductions of etchings of portraits of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Martin Luther, John Calvin, William Penn, and 
John Wesley accompany the text. Under each portrait is 
given a brief summary of the teaching of the man. 

The December issue of Fortune was distributed to its 
250,000 subscribers, mainly businessmen. The annual 
subscription rate is $12.50 a year. Single copies are $1.25. 


Financial Organ Looks at Amsterdam 


In order that our readers may know what an influential 
financial publication said about the Amsterdam Confer- 
ence, we are printing below, by permission, the text of an 
article, “Christianity and Communism,” which appeared 
in Empire Trust Letter, (published by the Empire Trust 
Co. of New York) for November 3. 

“A colleague came into a committee meeting muttering 
indignantly. Had we seen the morning paper? Had we 
read the declaration on communism and capitalism made 
by the church conference at Amsterdam? The shock, the 


anger, reflected by this man were shared by thousands of 
other thoughtful Americans, good Christians, who sud- 
denly saw what seemed like an official dictatus papae that 
assailed the very basis of western faith. 

“The occasion was a meeting of the World Council of 
Churches at Amsterdam during the first week in Septem- 
ber, representing some 150 distinct Christian denomina- 
tions. It passed the following resolution: ‘The Christian 
churches should reject the ideologies of both communism 
and laissez-faire capitalism and should seek to draw men 
away from the false assumption that these extremes are 
the only alternatives.’ The original resolution, apparently 
drafted by a member of the Union Theological faculty, 
left the word ‘capitalism’ unqualified and therefore im- 
partially damned both the communism that prevails be- 
hind the iron curtain and the institutions under which the 
rest of us live. The addition of Jaisses-faire as a qualifi- 
cation scarcely softens the indictment. 


Ignorance of History 


“The susceptibility of clergymen to the appeal of com- 
munism is one of the major anomalies of the period. 
Clerics like the Dean of Canterbury, Bishop Oxnam and 
numerous other lights of the church, often sponsored by 
and participating in the activities of communist-front or- 
ganizations, use their great influence to confuse the pub- 
lic. The action of the churchmen reveals an ignorance 
of history and a misapprehension of capitalism. 

“We do not know what the gentlemen of the cloth 
gathered at Amsterdam meant by laissez-faire capitalism. 
If they meant a society in which individuals and groups 
were permitted to pursue their own selfish ends without 
any restraints to protect the weak and the general public 
interest, they were referring to a society which in fact has 
no existence this side of the jungle. Laisses-faire never 
did mean the right of the powerful to ride roughshod over 
their fellow men. It was in the nature of a protest against 
the excessive regimentation of business and individual life 
during the first half of the 18th century. 

“\ government which regulated the diet of English- 
men, compelled them to wear prescribed garments, told 
them where and how they might work, and directed manu- 
facture and trade down to the most minute process had 
shackled the vital energies of a gifted race and made per- 
sonal freedom a mockery. The American Revolution was 
a political protest against the excesses of the state. Our 
people refused to accept the role of economic puppets with 
officially designated functions of supply and consumption 
emanating from a distant politburo. 


Origin of Laissez-Faire 


“The phrase ‘laisses-faire’ was borrowed by Adam 
Smith from the Physiocrats and proved a convenient 
cliche, presenting the method and the goal of the economic 
liberalism which he expounded so effectively in the Wealth 
of Nations. It was an appeal to the state and to the popu- 
lar sources of political power to relinquish the strangle- 
hold of government upon individual initiative. He dem- 
onstrated to the satisfaction of his contemporaries that 
men, given reasonable freedom to apply their own talents, 
will create a society infinitely superior to the mercantilist 
economic despotism of the day. 

“It should be emphasized, particularly for the benefit 
of the Amsterdam churchmen, that the government even 
during the heyday of laissez-faire capitalism never re- 
nounced its dominant power. As the event proved, it 
relaxed its authority over business and the individual with 
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the greatest reluctance and was eager to re-enter the arena 
of regulation the moment abuses demanded attention. 


Early Checks on Business License 


“The Declaration of Independence was signed in the 
same year that the IVealth of Nations was published. At 
that time England was ruled by a limited constitutional 
monarchy already subject to substantial checks by a Par- 
liament the lower house of which was freely elected. The 
government was a typical Anglo-Saxon sovereign recog- 
nizing limitations upon its own powers and conceding a 
paramount residue of final power in the people from whom 
it derived its authority. The notion that a small group of 
privileged economic free-booters, victims of their own ac- 
quisitive impulses, held society in bondage finds little sup- 
port in the record either in England or this country. 

“As the new freedoms revealed flaws tending to injure 
the community or promote injustice, the state intervened 
vigorously. As early as 1796 the Manchester Board of 
Health called public attention to unsanitary conditions in 
the cotton mills. In 1802 Sir Robert Peel, himself a large 
employer—indeed a typical rugged individualist thriving 
under laisses-faire—raised the issue of child labor in 
Parliament. In the same year it passed a ‘Health and 
Morals Act to Regulate the Labor of Bound Children in 
Cotton Factories.’ This was the first step leading eventu- 
ally to a great code of factory legislation limiting the 
‘power of the privileged’ and protecting the weak. 


Capitalism and Christianity 


“At the peak of the great surge for freedom which broke 
the bonds of the Middle Ages a group of Americans 
gathered in Philadelphia to formulate the basic legal 
covenant of this country. It contained a precise dispersion 
of political power and a Bill of Rights which both the 
state and the employer were compelled to recognize and 
have in fact recognized for more than a century and a 
half. The men who wrote the Constitution—rugged in- 
dividualists and laissez-faire capitalists—were Christians, 
recognizing the supremacy of God and invoking His bless- 
ing. With the light of this Christian faith they sought 
to fashion a commonwealth dedicated to peace, individual 
dignity, and the ‘greatest good to the greatest number.’ 
It is a matter of indisputable record that the common man 
during this period of capitalism has made greater material 
progress than in any similar period in history. 

“The edict of the Amsterdam churchmen suggests a 
distinct dose of that ideological opiate which in some quar- 
ters today passes for liberalism. There is another possi- 
bility. Have some of these professional stewards of the 
Christian faith succumbed to pagan blandishments whose 
object is world dominion and the extinction of human 
freedom? Fortunately the impression which these gentle- 
men of the cloth leave—that they are the authentic voice 
of Christendom—is not correct. The vast body of Chris- 
tian clergy have not been confused by the propaganda of 
the left and fully appreciate the fearful menace that com- 
munism presents to religious freedom. 

“The files of the Dies Committee reveal the astonishing 
affiliations of many church leaders with radical fronts and 
red transmission belts. The evidence indicates that the 
communists, using in religious organizations the same 
tactics which have been so successful in labor, have seized 
the voice and enormous influence of an important segment 
of the Christian Church. These intellectual and propa- 
ganda antecedents may explain statements made under 
ostensibly high church auspices which impartially lump 
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communism and capitalism as equally incompatible with 
the Christian way of life. 

“There is a mass of evidence, overwhelmingly convinc- 
ing to unbiased minds, that enlightened capitalism—sub- 
ject to regulation, designed to protect the public interest 
—is not only compatible with the Christian life but direct- 
ly sustains and promotes it. The material assets of 
churches and religious foundations derive to a substantial 
degree from the donations of successful capitalists. The 
great majority of church-going Christians and the clergy 
who guide and instruct them are free from communist 
infection and are embarrassed by the statements of leaders 
which imply a possible spiritual affinity with communism 
or hostility to progressive capitalism.” 

Without commenting on the opinions expressed in the 
above article, we would point out three important facts: 
(1) Bishop Oxnam, though bracketed with the Dean of 
Canterbury, has openly and repeatedly opposed commu- 
nism; (2) the debated Amsterdam sentence dealt not with 
communism and capitalism but with the ideologies of 
communism and laissez-faire capitalism; and (3) the 
Amsterdam statement was not an “edict’”—not even a 
resolution of the Assembly—but a section report “received 
by the Assembly and commended to the churches for their 
serious consideration and appropriate action.” 


More on Amsterdam 


Dr. John C. Bennett, a member of the drafting com- 
mittee on Section I1I—The Church and the Disorder of 
Society—in a statement to the New York Times on Oc- 
tober 18 said, concerning the sentence on ideologies : “The 
document was revised very slightly after it had been acted 
on by the Assembly. This led to a double misunderstand- 
ing. Before the revision the report was thought to put 
communism and capitalism on exactly the same level. 
After the revision it was supposed that the criticism of 
capitalism was softened. 

“Neither of these interpretations was correct. Before 
the revision it was stated that there are several inherent 
conflicts between Christianity and communism and that 
there are only certain tendencies in capitalism that have 
been in some measure counteracted which are incompatible 
with Christianity. 

“It was clear that capitalism is not a total view of lifé 
as communism is and that it permits freedom to correct it. 

“On the other hand, after the revision which added the 
words ‘laissez-faire’ to capitalism in the sentence that con- 
demned the ideologies of communism and capitalism, the 
meaning of the original criticism was not altered. That 
sentence referred only to ideology, and the ideology of 
capitalism is still thought of in terms of free enterprise. 

“The fact that in the whole procedure there was only 
one brief speech that criticized this report from the con- 
servative side indicates that in the world-wide church the 
center of social thinking is to the left of what would be 
center in this country.” 

The Opelika, Ala., News contains an article, dated Sep- 
tember 4, by Max Hall, for James Marlow, an AP Wash- 
ington correspondent, on “Churches and Capitalism” as 
follows : 

“The World Council of Churches, an organization of 
Protestant churches in more than 40 countries, meeting at 
Amsterdam, has been having an argument over capitalism. 

“This argument has stirred much interest and curiosity 
especially in the United States, the largest capitalistic 
country in the world. 
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“Here’s what it’s all about: 


“Thursday the Council received from one of its sec- 
tions a report entitled “The Church and the Disorder of 
Society,’ which said in part: 

“*The Christian churches should reject the ideologies of 
both communism and capitalism, and should seek to draw 
men away from the false assumption that these are the 
only alternatives. Each has made promises which it could 
not redeem.’ 


“Yesterday Charles P. Taft, a United States delegate, 
objected to the wording of the report which was released 
while he was absent from the council sessions. 

“Taft, president of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, said he would fight for an amend- 
ment changing ‘capitalism’ to ‘laissez-faire capitalism.’ He 
said this is the kind of capitalism the majorty of the sec- 
tion had in mind, and not capitalism in all its variations. 

“Thereupon the report was revised to make it ‘laissez- 
faire’ capitalism. 

“What is ‘laissez-faire’ ? 

“This French expression, pronounced ‘Lessay Fair,’ 
literally means ‘let do.’ That is, ‘let people do what they 
choose.’ 

“In economics, laissez-faire is the doctrine which de- 
mands that the government stay out of economic affairs. 
It opposes governmental interference intended to regulate 
or foster industry or labor. 

“The laissez-faire doctrine originated more than 200 
years ago. 

“Adam Smith, the 18th-century English economist, was 
one of the men whose name is often associated with that 
theory. He preached economic freedom, individual en- 
terprise, and a minimum of governmental interference 
with what he called ‘the natural order of things.’ 

“The principles of Adam Smith are not popular, and 
= the United States has gotten pretty far away from 
them. 

“Our anti-trust laws, our taxation policies, the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, the National 
Labor Relations Board, the President’s Economic Coun- 
cil—all these are, in a way, ‘interferences.’ 

“But in the United States, unlike many European coun- 
tries, resistance to government regulation is a powerful 
and continuing force. 

“Tf the writers of the Amsterdam document condemn 
both laissez-faire capitalism and communism, what do 
they favor? 

“They favor something in between. They don’t neces- 
sarily agree on what this is. 

“Dr. John C. Bennett, another American delegate who 
had a lot to do with drawing up the original report, told 
reporters it is difficult to define this middle road. He said 
it could not be defined in terms of a label, such as social- 
ism, but would mean ‘experimentation between certain 
limits.’ 

“A correspondent for the Chicago Daily News quotes 
Bennett as saying: 

“*There can be no hard and fast Christian economic 
system, but the closest thing to what we have in mind is 
the democratic socialism in England.’ ” 


Church and State in America 


“The relation of church and state may well be the key 
to social action in our time,” writes Thomas B. Keehn, 


Washington correspondent of the Congregational Chris- 
tian Council for Social Action, in the November issue of 
Social Action (289 Fourth Avenue, New York 10), 
“Principles and policies followed may decide whether re- 
ligion will be re-established as a powerful force in the 
nation, influencing public policies and social institutions, 
or whether it will become an ingrown, private matter de- 
voted to the manicuring of minor morals.” 


The “basic principle” involved is religious freedom. 
The separation of church and state is “a policy to imple- 
ment the principle of religious freedom. . . . It is at best 
a plumbline to test the principle of religious freedom,” 


The “real enemy” today is secularism. Those who in- 
sist on the “total separation” of church and state “end up 
by favoring the separation of religion from society.” The 
logic of the Supreme Court’s decision in the McCollum 
case on released time for religious education “would lead 
to the public enthronement of secularism by the Supreme 
Court of the United States,” according to Mr. Keehn. 
But if the separation of church and state is to foster re- 
ligion, then decisions must be made “in the interests of 
religious freedom and in opposition to secularism.” 


The provision of state aid for bus transportation to 
non-public schools (upheld in the Everson case) is, Mr. 
Keehn thinks, “a limited welfare service. Any other de- 
cision would have endangered the entire welfare function 
of government. ...” The “real issue” in the question 
of released time for week-day religious education (the 
McCollum case) is between the right of “parents, churches 
and schools in a community” to decide to include such a 
program during school hours and the power of the federal 
government to prohibit it in the local situation. This 
problem lies “very near to the heart of the democratic 
process and religious freedom in this country.” 


Absolute separation of church and state would “end by 
cutting the nerve of social action by the churches.” Real 
religious freedom in this country “depends as much upon 
interaction and cooperation between church and state as 
upon organic separation. There is no law, only custom 
and our own prepossessions, to define the limits of this 
interaction. . . . Protestant churches must know the full- 
ness of the faith they profess, and they must have a 
program of education and action to carry it forward... .” 


Church and Economic Life Week 


“A new venture among churches, Church and Economic 
Life Week, January 16-22, 1949,” is announced by the 
Federal Council’s Department of the Church and Eco- 
nomic Life. The week has been designated by the Coun- 
cil’s Executive Committee as a time for emphasis on the 
development of “an informed and active concern within 
the churches for Christian principles in economic life.” 


Arthur S. Flemming, chairman of the Department, has 
issued the following statement: “Think what it could 
mean to the life of our nation if, in all of our local 
churches, a cross-section of our citizens were to sit down 
and consider economic problems in the light of the teach- 
ings of the New Testament. We wouldn't all arrive at 
identically the same conclusions. We would, however, go 
out from such discussions more determined than ever be- 
fore to bring The Kingdom of God to pass on earth.” 

A leaflet containing suggestions for reading and pro- 
grams in local churches is published by the Department 
of the Church and Economic Life at three cents a copy. 


Printed in U.S.A. 333 
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